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I i6 



THE ALDINE. 



What more than this could have been done for 
Sarah, except to give her back her husband in the 
flesh ? 

He did come, creeping with a single broken oar 
along the coast one day, with lines on his good face 
which the finger of tempest had drawn there; and 
man}^ a gra}'^ hair among his bright, black locks. 

When he saw 
Sarah again, and 
understood what 
had passed on 
shore in his ab- 
sence, he broke 
into weeping. — 
She alone could 
wipe those tears 
awa)'', and send 
sunlight to their 
sources. She 
wiped them away 
and sent the sun- 
light down. 

It would seem, 
then, that one 
may receive, as 
well as pay in- 
terest on a life 
insurance ; and, 
a man need not 
die in order that 
his beloved ones 
may reap the ad- 
vantage of his 
safe investment. 
— C. Cheese bro\ 

LO VE ALOFT. 

It is impossi- 
ble to think of 
love without 
thinking of the 
poets, who are 
its best interpre- 
ters. Love is the 
poetry of life, and 
poetry is its only 
fitting expres- 
sion. The most 
unpoetical na- 
tures are so well 
aware of this 
fact, when in 
love, that they 
call in the poets 
to their aid then, 
as at other times 
they call in the 
doctor. And the 
poets, great and 
small, are ready 
for them, with 
remedies suited 
to their symp- 
toms, from the 
mild and diluted 
valentine, which 
can be adminis- 
tered freely, to 
the wild and 
heart-broken 
wail which, how- 
ever, is seldom, 
if ever, required, 
as the breaking 
of hearts is out of 
fashion. Where 
there are no 
poets to lend 
their aid (but we 
are supposing an 
impossible case), 

the lover makes himself a poet, for the time being, 
and frequently a noble one. Some of the best songs 
in the world have sung themselves into existence 
trom the loving hearts of ignorant men and women, 
and he must be a poet of remarkable genius who can 
imitate them successfully. Burns could do so, but 
then Burns was a poet of remarkable genius. His 
love songs are inimitable, and the best of them, we 
always thought, are put in the mouths of his hero- 
ines, who are not ladies, but simple country lasses, 
who say what they mean, Here is one : 



" O whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad, 
O whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad: 
Though fadier and mither and a' should gae mad. 
O whistle and I'll come to you, my lad. 

But warily tent, when you come to court me, 
And come na unless the back-yett be a-jee: 
Syne up the back-stile, and let naebody see, 
And come as ye were na comin' to me." 




LOVE ALOFT. — Otto Gun'ther. 

William Allingham has written a delightful Irish 
song in praise of " Lovely Mary Donnelly : " 

" When she stood up for dancing, her steps were so complete. 
The music nearly killed itself to listen to her feet : 
The fiddler moaned his blindness, he heard her so much praised, 
But blessed himself he was not deaf when once her voice she 
raised. 

And evermore I'm whisding or lilting what you sung, 

Your smile is always in my heart, your name beside my tongue, 

But you've as many sweethearts as you'd count on both your 

hands, 
And for myself there's not a thumb or little finger stands." 



Akin to the lovers of whom the poets we have 
quoted have given us a glimpse are the pair on the 
roof before us, though their love is of a graver and 
more serious nature than generally obtains in Irish 
or Scottish poetry. It is an idyl in the lives of both, 
and they are making the most of it. They have 
proved the truth of thQ old song which declares what 

most parents and 
guardians soon- 
er or later dis- 
cover, that "love 
will find out its 
way." We knew 
well before that 
" Love laughs at 
locksmiths," but 
not that it scales 
roofs. It has 
found out the 
way, it seems, in 
Germany, where 
they do so many 
things well, al- 
beit not much 
given to senti- 
ment, — as the 
rest of the world 
understands it. ' 

Love aloft is 
one thing, and 
love below an- 
other. It may 
seem a little c)^- 
nical to say so, 
but it is a fact 
all the same, and 
a very sad fact 
to many. There 
is a charm in 
courting which 
is generally ab- 
sent from mar- 
riage. No man 
is a hero to his 
valet ; and very 
few men are he- 
ro es to their 
wives, who knew 
them better than 
their valets ever 
can. If the la- 
dies are heroines 
to their femines 
de ckambre, it is 
only polite to 
suppose they are 
to their hus- 
bands. We hope 
they are. Mrs. 
Malaprop, or 
some other old 
lady in the play, 
declared it was 
well t o c o m - 
mence the mar- 
ried life with a 
little aversion. 
We think it is 
better to com- 
mence it with a 
little delusion ! 
On second 
thoughts, how- 
ever, she was 
right ; for, as she 
put it, a change 
would be for the 
better, while as 
we put it the 
change would be 
for the worse. 
Cease to delude 
us, then, ladies — if you can, and we will cease to 
delude you. Cease to love you we cannot ! 

This is all very well for ladies and gentlemen, we 
think we hear the thoughtful reader remark ; but 
how about those who are not ladies and gentlemen, 
but simply men and women } If you refer to the 
lovers aloft, we think they Avill be happier when 
married than they were when single — as happy as 
the doves that are perched so closely above them ; 
and making love themselves ; and, as the children 
sav, we can sav no more than that. 



